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The Pournal of Belles Wettres. 


From the Loudon Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


O’Brien then rose and addressed the company as 
follows :—" Ladies and Gentlemen—Mr, Poll has 
spoken better than the best parrot I ever met with in 
this country ; but as he has thought proper to drink the 
*Teland of Barbadoos,’ I mean to be a little more par- 
ticular, IT wish, with him, all good health to the island, 
but there is a charm without which tho island would 
be a dosert—that is, the society of the lovely girls 
which now surround us, and take our hearts by storm, 
—(hero O'Brién put his arins gertly round Miss Eury- 
dico’s waist, and Mr, Apollo ground hia teeth so as to 
bo heard at the furthest ond of the room,)—therefore, 

ontiomen, with your permission, IT will propose the 
Realth of the *Badian Ladies’ This speech of 
O'Brien's was declared, by the females at least, to be 
infinitely superiorto Mr, Apollo Johnson's, Miss Eury. 
dice was even more gracious, and tho other ladies were 
more envious, 

Many other toaste and much more wine was drank, 
until the male part of the company appeared to be 
rathor riotous, Mr. Apollo, however, had to regain his 
superiority, and after somo hema and hahs, begged 
permission to give a sentiment, 

Tho sentiment was received with rapture, ond afer 
rilonce was obtained, Miss Betey Austin rose and said 
—" Unaccustomed as she was to public 'poaking, sho 
must not set ‘till and not thank de gontleman for his 
vory fine toast, aud in de name of de ladios she begged 
leave to propose anoder sentimen,” 

Ii the first toust wan received with applause, the re. 
cond was with enthusiasm ; but we received a damper 
aftor it wae subsided, by the lady of the hounre gotting 
up and saying" Now, gentlemen and ladies, mo tink 
it right to,way dat it time to go homes L nebber allow 
peoplo get drunk or kick up Codbery in my house; #0 
now I tink we better take parting glass, and very much 
obliged to you for your company,” 

As O' Brion said, this was a broad hint to be off, so 
we all now took our parting glass, in compliance with 
her request, and our own wishes, and proceeded to es- 
cort our partners on their way home, While 1 was 
assisting Miss Minerva to her red crape shawl, a storm 
was brewing in another quarter, to wit, between Mr 
Apollo Johnson and O'Brien, O'Brien was assiduously 
attending to Miss Eurydice, whispering what he called 
soft blarney in her ear, when Mr. Apollo, who was 
above spirit boiling-heat with jealousy, came up, and 
told Mia» Eurydice that he would have the honour of 
escorting her liome, 

“You may save yourself the trouble, you dingy gut- 
scraper,” replied O'Brien, * the lady is under my pro- 
tection; #o take your ugly black fise out of the way, 
or I'll show you how I treat a ‘ Badian who is really 
too brevo,’' . 

“So help me God, Massa Lieutenant, "pose you pat 
a finger on me, I show you what Badian can do.” 

Apollo then attempted to insert himself between 
O'Brien and his lady, upon which O’Brien shoved him 
back with great violence, and continued his course 





came up; for hearing O'Brien's voice in anger, I left 
Miss Minerva to shift for herself, 

Miss Eurydice had now left O’Brien’s arm at his 
request, and he and Mr. Apollo were standing in the 
passage, O’Brien close to the door, which was shut, 
and Apollo swaggering up tohim, O’Brien, who knew 
the tender part of a black, saluted Apollo with a kick 
on the shins, which would have broken my leg. Massa 
Johnson roared with pain, and recoiled two or three 
paces, parting the crowd away behind him. The blacks 
never fight with fists, but butt with their heads like 
rama, and with quite as much force, When Mr. Apollo 
had retreated, ho gave his «hin ono moro rub, aittered 
a loud yoll, avd started at O'Brien, with his hoad aim. 
ed at O'Brien's chost, like a battering-ram. O'Brien, 
who was aware of this plan of fighting, stepped dexter. 
ously on one side, and allowed Mr. Apollo to pays by 
him, which he did with such force, that hie hoad wont 
clean through the panel of the door behind O' Brion, 
and there he stuck as fast as if ina pillory, squealing 
liko a pig for avsietaneo, and foaming with rage, After 
some difficulty he wae released, and presented a very 
melancholy figure, His face was much cut, and his 
superb Jabot all in tattere; he appeared, however, to 
have had quite enough of it, ax he retreated to the 
supper room, followed by somo of his admirers, without 
asking or looking after O'Brien, 

But if Mr, Apollo had had enough of it, his frionds 
wero too indignant to allow us to yo off seot-froo, A 
large mob was collected in the street, vowing vengeance 
on us for our treatment of their flash-man, and a row 
wea to be expected, Miss Burydice had escaped, so 
that O'Brien had his hands froe, & Cam out, Yompang 
man tiel, cam outs only wish had rouk stones, & masli 
your heads with,” cried the mob of negroes, Tho 
officors now eallied out in a body, and wore saluted 
with every kind of missile, such oa rotten oranges, 
cabbago-etalks, mud, and cocoa-nutahell4, We fought 
our way manfully; but as we neared tho beach the 
mob increased to hundreds, and at last we could pro. 
ceed no further, being completely jammod up by the 
niggers, upon whore heads we could make no more 
iinprossion than upon blocks of marble, “ We must 
draw our swords,” observed an officer, ‘ No, no,” ro- 
plied O'Brien, “that will not do; if once we shed blood, 
they will never let us geton board with our lives, ‘The 
boat's crew by this time must be aware that there is a 
row.” O' Brion was right. He had hardly spoken, 
before a lano was observed to be made through the 
crowd at the distance, which in two minutee was open 
to us, Swinburne appeared in the middle of it, followed 
by the rest of the boats’ crew, armed with the boats’ 
stretchors, which they did not aim at the heads of the 
blacks, but swept thei like acythes against their shins. 
This they continued to do, right and left of us, as we 
walked through and went down to the boats, the sea- 
men closing up the rear with their stretchers, with 
which they ever and anon made a sweep at the b'ack 
fellows, em | approuched too near, It was now broad 
daylight, and in a tew minutos we were again safely 
on board tho frigate, Thus ended the first and last 
vignity ball that I attended. 


— 





towards the door. They wore in the passage when | 
32—res. 4, 1834. 








VOLUME Il. 
CHAPTER 1]. 


As the admiral was not one who would permit the 
ships under his command to lie idle in port—.in a ver 
few days after the dignity ball which I have deseribod, 
all the squadron sailed on their various destinations, 1 
was not sorry to leave the bay, for one soon becomes 
tired of profusion, and [ cared nothing for either oranges, 
bananas, or shaddocks, nor even for tho good dinners 
and claret at the tables of the army moas and gontlomen 
of the island. ‘The sea breeze soon became more pre- 
cious to us than any thing else, and if we could have 
bathed without the fear of a shark, wo should have 
equally appreciated that most refreshing of luxuries 
under the torrid zone, It was therefore with pleasure 
that we received the information that we were to sail 
the noxt day to cruise off the Fronch island of Marti. 
Hique, Captain Kearney had been #o much on shore * 
that wo saw but little of him, and tho ship was entirely 
undor the control of the first lieutenant, of whom I have 
hitherto not apoken., He was avery short, pock-mark. 
ed man, with red hair and whiskers, a good sailor, and 
not a bad officor; that is, be was a practical sailor, ands 
could show any foremast man his duty in any depart. 
mont-—and this seamen very much appreciate, as it is 
not very common ; but T nover yot knew an officer who 
prided himeolf upon his ss knowledge, who was 
at the same time a good navigator, and too often by 
assuming tho Jack Tur, they lower those reapocts due 
to them,and become coarse and vulgar in their manners 
and language, This was tho case with Mr, Phillott, 
who prided himself upon his slang, and who was at 
one time “hail fellow well met” with the seumen, talk. 
ing to them, and being onswored as familiarly an if they 
were equals, and at another, knocking the very same 
mon down with a handspike, if he was displeased, He 
was not bad tempered, but very hasty ; and his lan. 
guage to the officers was occasionally very incorrect; 
to the midshipmen invariably so. However, on the 
whole he was not disliked, although ho certainly was 
not respected asa first lieutenant should have beon, 
[tis but fair to say that ho was the vame to his superiors 
as he was to his inferiors, and the bluntness with which 
he used to contradict and assert his disbelief of Cap- 
tain Kearney’s narratives often produced a coolness be- 
tween them for some days, 

The day afler wo called from Carlisle Bay, I was 
asked to dine in tho cabin. The dinner was served 
upon plated dishes, which looked very grand, but there 
was not much in them, “ This plate,” observed the 
captain, was presented to mo by somo merchants for 
my exertions in saving their property from the Danes 
when I was crusing off Heligoland,” 

“Why, that lying steward of yours told me that you 
bought it at Portamouth,” replied the first lieutenant : 
“T asked him in the galley this morning,” 

“ How camo you to assert such a confounded false- 
hood, sir 7” said the captain to the man who stood be. 
hind hie chair, 

“I only said that I thought so,” replied the steward. 

“ Why, did’nt you say that the bill had been sent in 
through you, seven or eight times, and that the cap- 
tain had paid it with a flowing sheot ?” 

“ Did you dare to say that, sir?” interrogated the 
captain, very angrily. 
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“ Mr. Phillott mistook me, sir,’” replied the steward. 
“ He was so busy damning the sweepers, that he did 
not hear me right. I said, the midshipmen had paid 
their crockery bill with the fore-topsail.” 

“Ay!ay!” replied the captain,“ that’s much more 
likely !” 

* Well, Mr, Steward,” replied Mr. Phillott, “I'll be 
d d if you ar’nt as big a liar as your”—(master, 
he was gving to plump out, but fortunately, the first 
ligutenant checked himself, and added)—“as your 
father was before you.” 

The captain changed the conversation, by asking me 
whether I would takea slice of ham, “It’s roal West- 
phalia, Mr. Simple ; I have them sent to me direct by 
Count Troningsken, an intimate friend of mine, who 
kills bis own wild boars in the Hartz mountains.” 

“ How the devil do you get them over, Captain 
Kearney ?” 

“There are ways and means of doing every thing, 
Mr. Phillott, and the first consul is not quite so bad as 
he is represented, The first batch was sent over with 
a very handsome letter to me, written in hisown hand, 
which I will show you some of these days. I wrote 
to him in return, and seat him two Cheshire cheeses 
by a smuggler, and since that, they came regularly. 
Did you ever eat Westphalia ham, Mr. Simple ?” 

“ Yeu, sir.” replied |: “FE partook of one once at 
Lord Privilege’s.” 

“Lord Privilege! why he is a distant relation of 
mine, a sort of fifth cousin,” replied Captain Kearney. 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied I. 

* Then you must allow me to introduce you to a re- 
lation, Captain Kearney,” said the first lieutenant: “for 
Mr. Simple is his grandson.” 

“Ts it possible! J can only say, Mr. Simple, that I 
shall be most happy to show you every attention, and 
am very glad that I have you as one of my officers.” 

Now although this was all false, for Captuin Kear- 
ney was not in the remotest manner connected with 
my family, yet having once asserted it, he could not 
retract; and the consequence was, that | was much 
the gainer by his falsehood, as he treated me very 
kindly aflerwards, always calling me cousin. 





when the captain had finished his speech to me, as 
mveh as to say, “* You're in luck,” and then the con- 
veraation changed. Captain Kearney certainly dealt 


in the marvellous to admiration, and really told his! you ever at Brighton, Mr. Simple ?” 


stories with such earnestness, that I actually believe 
that he thought he was telling the truth. Never was 
there such an instance of confirmed habit. 
story of a cutting-out expedition, he said, “ the French 


levelled my musket, a ball came, and cut off the cock 


of the lock as clean asif it was done with a knife—a! sharks as I do the devil. 


very remarkable instance,” observed he. 
“Not equal to wiat occurred ina ship I was in,” 
replied the first lieutenant, “ when the second lieuten- 


ant was grazod by a grape shot, which eut off one of|1o know.” 


his whiskers, and turaing round his head te ascertain 
what was the matter, another grape-shot came and 
took off the other. 
shave.” 


“ Yes,” replied Captain Kearney,“ very close indeed, | existence. 
if it were trae: bat you'll excuse me, Mr. Phillott, but} saw a large baboon that was kept there, who had a little 
fat pug dog by the tail, which he was pulling away with 


you sometimes tell strange stories. [do not mind it 
myself, but the example is not good to my young re- 
lation here, Mr. Simple.” 

“Captain Kearney,” replied the first lieutenant, laugh- 


called the kettle ?” 

“No sir, 1do not,” retorted the captain, with offend- 
ed dignity. 

“Mr. Simple, will you take a glass of wine?” 

Lihought that this little browsllerie would have check- 
od the captain ; it did so, but only for a few minutes, 
when he again commenced. The first lieutenant ob- 
served that it would be necessary to let water into the 


ship-every morning, and pump it out, to avoid the smell | sofa, than 
“Phere are worse smells than|as she termed it, and told: me her name was Kearney; 
: upen which I very soon proved my relationship with 
ibink of a whole ship’s company being nearly poisen-| her, at which she was much delighted, requesting me to 
ed with otto of roses? Yet that oceurred to me when! consider her house as my home. I was for two years 
I was off Smyrna, looking out| afterwards on that station, and played my cards very 
well: and the old lady gave me a hint that I should be 
; I knew she would] her heir, as she had no other relations that she knew any 
be a good prize, and was looking sharp out, when one| thing of. At last I was ordered home, and not wishing 


of the bilge water. 
bilge water,” replied the captain. “ What do you 


in the Mediterranean, 
for a French ship, that was te sail to France, with a 
pasha on board, as an ambassador, 


|daye afterwards, as I laid in my cot, just before day- 


eould never be eradicated, and the admiral sent the 


. . could do nothing with her at the dock-yards. She 
The first lieutenant smiled, and gave me a wink, was broke up, and bought by the people at Brighton 


Telling a} down to say that there was a very large shark under 
: the counter, and wished to know if the captain had any 
captain would have-fallen by my hand, but just as I objection to the officers attempting to catch it. 


Now that’s what [ call @ close) cident—an old maid of sixty, who had lived all her life on 


whenever she ran to assist her dog, the baboon made at 
, her, and caught her by the petticoats with one hand, 
ing very immoderately, “do you know what the pot) while he held the pug dog fast by the other. I owed 
that brute a spite for having attacked me one night 


sent him away howling, and bleeding like a pig, leaving 


light, I smelt a very strong smell, blowing in at the 
weather-port, which was open ; and after sniffing at 
it two or three times, | knew it to be otto of roses. I 
sent for the officer of the watch, and asked him if there 
was any thing in sight. He replied, “ that there was 
not;” and I ordered him to sweep the horizon with his 
glass,and look well out to the windward, As the wind 
froshened, thg smell became more powerful. ! ordered 
him to get the royal yards across, and have all ready 
to make sail, for I knew that the Turk must be near us. 
At day-light there he was just ihree miles a-head, in 
the wind’s eye. But although he beat us going free, 
he was ro match for us on the wind, and before noon 
we had possession of him and allhisharem. By-the-by, 
I could tell you a good story about the ladies. She 
was a very valuable prize, and among other things, she 
had a puncheon of otto of roses on board ” 

“ Whew!” cried the first lieutenant. “What! a 
wifole puncheon ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the eaptain, “ a Turkish puncheon— 
not quite so large, perhaps, as ours on board; their 
weights and measures are different. I touk out most 
of the valuables into the brig I commanded—about 
20,000 sequins—carpets—and among the rest, this cask 
of otto of roses, which we had smelt three miles off. 
We had it safe on board, when the mate of the hold, 
not slinging it properly, it fell into the spirit room 
with a run, and was stove to pieces. Never was such 
a scene: my firet lieutenant and several men on deck 
fainted; and the men in the hold were brouglit up life- 
less; it was some time before they were recovered 
We let the water into the brig, and pumped it out, but 
nothing would take away the smell, which was so over- 
powering, that before I could get to Malta I had forty 
men on the sick list. When I arrived there, I turned 
the mate out of the service for bis carelessness, [1 
was not until after having smoked tho brig, and finding 
that of little use, after having sunk her fur three weeks, 
that the smell was at all bearable: but even then, it 





brig home, and she was sold out of the service—they 


and Tunbridge Wells, who used her timbers for turn- 
ing fancy articles, which, smelling as they did, so 
strong of otto of roses, proved very profitable. Were 


* Never, sir.” 
Just at this moment, the officer of the watch came 


“ By no means,” replied Captain Kearney; “I hate 
I nearly lost 14,000/. by one, 
when I was in the Mediterranean.” : 

“ May I enquire how, Captain Kearney ?” said the 
first lieutenant, with a demure face; “I’m very anxious 


“Why, the story is simply this,” replied the captain. 
“Thad an old relation at Malta, whom I found out by ac- 


the island. It was by mere accident that I knew of her 
I was walking upon Strada Reale, when I 


him, while an old lady was screaming out for help; for 


when I passed him, and perceiving what was going on, 
I drew my sword and gave Mr. Jacko such a clip, as 


me in possession of the little peg, woich I took up and 
handed to his mistress. The old lady tremb!ed very 
much, and begged me to see her safe home. She 
had a very fine house, and after she was seated on the 

ied me very much for my gallant assistance, 


morning we discovered her on the lee bow. We made|to leave her, I begged her to accompany me, offering 
ali sail, but she walked away from us, bearing 
gradually till we were both before the wind, and at 


uight we lost sight of her. As I knew that she was 


bound to Marseilles, I made al! sail to fall in with her 
again. The wind was light and variable; but five 
9 


her my cabin. She was taken very ill a fortnight be- 
fore we sailed, and made a will leaving me her sole heir; 
but ehe recovered, and got as fat as ever. Mr Simple, 
the wine stands with you. I doubt if Lord Privilege 





ported it myséif ten years ego, when L commanded the 
Coquette.” 

* Very odd,” observed the first lieutenant, * we bought 
some at Barbadets, with the same mark on the 
and cork.” 

“That may be,” replied the captain ;" old established 
houses all keep up the same marks; but 1 doubt if your 
wine can be compared to this.” 

As Mr. Phillott wished to hear the end of the cap- 
tain’s story, he would not contradict him this time by 
stating what he knew to be the case, that the captain 
had sent it on board at Barbadoes; and the captain pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Well, I gave up my eabin to the old lady, and hang 

up my cot in the guu-room during the passage home. 
We were becalmed abreast of Ceuta for two days, The 
old lady was very particular about her pog dog, and I 
superintended the washing of the little brute twice a 
week; but at last I was tired of it, and gave him to m 
cox#wain to bathe. My coxswain, who was a lazy fel. 
low, without my knowledge, used to put the little beast 
into the bite of a rope, and tow him overboard for a 
minute or so. It was during this calm that he had him 
overboard in this way, when a confounded shark rose 
from under the counter, and took in the pug dog at one 
mouthful. The coxswain reported the loss as a thing of 
no consequence; but | knew better, and put the fellow 
in irons. I then went down and broke the melancholy 
fact to Mrs, Kearney, stating that I had put the man in 
irons, and would flog him well. The old lady broke out 
into a most violent passion at the intelligence, declared 
that it was my fau't, that I was jealous of the dog, and 
had done it on purpose, The more I protested, the more 
she raved; and at last I was obliged to go on deck to 
avoid her abuse and keep my temper. I had not been 
on deck five minutes, before ske came up—that is, was 
shoved up; for she was so heavy that she could not get 
up without assistance. You know how elephants in India 
push the canuon through a morass with their heads from 
behind; well, my steward used to shove her up the com- 
panion ladder just in the same way with his head. 
Well, up she came, with her will in her hand, and 
looking at me very fiercely, she said, * Since the shark 
has taken my dear dog, he may have my will also,” and 
throwing it overboard, she plamped down on the car- 
ro.ade slide, “It’s very well, madam,” said 1; * but 
you'll be cool by and by, and then you’ll make another 
will.” “ T swear by all the hopes that I have of going to 
heaven that I never will!” replied she. “ Yes, vou will, 
madam,” replied |. “ Never, so help me God, Captain 
Kearney! my money may now go to my next heir, and 
that, you know, will not be you.” Now, as! knew very 
well that the old lady was very positive, and as good as 
her word, my object wag to recover the will which was 
floating about fifty yards astern, without her knowledge. 
I thought a moment, and then I called the boatswain’s 
mate to pipe all hands to bathe. “ You'll excuse me, 
Miss Kearney,” said 1, “but the men are going to 
bathe, and | do not think that you would like to see 
thern all naked. If you would, you can stay on deck,” 
She looked daggers at me, and, rising from the carron- 
ade slide, hubbied to the ladder, saying, that the insult 
was another proof of how little I deserved any kindness 
from her. As soon as she was below, the quarter boats 
were lowered down, and I went in one of them and 
picked up the will, which stili floated. Brigs having no 
stern windows, of course she could not see my maneuvre, 
but thought that the will was lost for ever. We had 
very bad weather after that, owing to whith, with the 
loss of her favourite pug, and constant quarrelling with 
me—for I did all I could to annoy her afterwards—she 
fell ill, and was buried a fortnight after she was landed 
at Plymouth. The old lady kept her word; she never 
made another will; I proved the one I had recovered, at 
Doctor’s Commons, and touched the whole of her 
money.” 
As neither the first lieutenant nor I could prove 
whether the story was true or not, of course we exprese- 
ed our congratulations at his good fortune, and soon 
afterwards Icit the cabin to report his marvellous story to 
eur messmates. When I went on deck, | found that the 
shark had just been hooked, and was hanling on board. 
Mr. Phillott had also come on deck. The officers were 
all eager about the shark, and were lcoking over the 
side, calling to cach other and giving directions to the 
men. Now, although certainly there was a want of 
decorum on the quarter-deck, still, the captain having 
given permission, it was to be excused; but Mr. Phillott 
thonght otherwise, and commenced in his usual style, 
beginning with the murine officer. 

“Mr. Westley, Pll trouble you not to be getting upon 
the hammecks. You'll get off airectly, sir. If one of 





gave you better claret than there is in that bottle: I im- 


your fellows were te do so, I'd stop his grog for a month, 
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and I dou’t see why you are to set a bad example: 
you've been too long in barracks, sir, by half. Who is 
that?—Mr. Williams and Mr, Moore—both on the ham. 
mocks too, Up to the fore-fopmast-head, both of you 
directly. Mr. Thomas, up to the main; and I say, you 
ngster stealing off, petch yourself upon the spanker- 
m, and let me know when you've rede to Landon. | 
don’t know what officers are made of now-a-days. Pll 
marry some of you young gentlemen to the gunner’s 
daughter before long. Quarter-deck’s no better than a 
bear garden. No wonder, when lieutenants set the 
example.” 

This latter remark could only be applied to O’Brien, 
who stood in the quarter-boat giving directions, before 
the tirade of Mr, Phillott stopped the amusement of the 
party. O'Brien immediately stepped out of the boat, 
and going up to Mr. Phillott, touched his hat, and said, 
“Mr. Phillott, we had the captain’s permission to eatch 
the shark, and a shark is not to be got on board by walk- 
ing up and down on the quarter-deck. As regards my- 
solf, as long as the captain is on board, I hold myself re- 
sponsible to him alone for my conduct; and if you think 
I have done wrong, forward your complaint; but if you 

retend to use such language to me as you have to others, 
E shall hold you responsible. I am here, sir, as an of. 
ficer and a gentleman, and will be treated as such ; and 
allow me to observe, that I comsider the quarter-deck 
more disgraced hy foul and ungentlemanly language, 
than I do by an officer accidentally standing upon the 
hammocks. However, as you have thought proper to 
interfere, you may now get the shark on board yourself.” 

Mr. Puillott turned very red, for he had never come 
im contact in this way with O’Brien. All the other of- 
ficers had submitted quietly to his unpleasant manner 
of speaking to them. “Very well, Mr. O’Brien; I shall 
hold you answerable for this language,” replied he, 
“and shall most certainly report your conduct to the 
captain.” 

“JI will save you the trouble; Captain Kearney is 
now coming up, and I will report it myself.” . 

This O’Brien did, upon the captain’s putting his foot 
on the quarter-deck. 

* Well,” observed the captain to Mr. Phillott, “what 
is it you complain of?” 

“ Mr. O’Brien’s language, sir. Am I to be addressed 
on the quarter-deck in that manner?” 

“I really must say, Mr. Phillott,” replied Captain 
Kearney, * that [do wot perceive any thing in what 
Mr. O’Brien said, but what is correct. I command 
here; and if an officer so nearly equal in rank to your- 
self, has committed himself, you are not to take the law 
into your own hands, The fact is, Mr, Phillott, your 
language is not quite so correct as I could wish it. J] 
overheard every word that passed, and I consider that 
you have treated your superior officer with disrespect— 
that is,me. 1 gave permission that the shark should 
be caught, and with that permission I consequently al- 
lowed those little deviations from the discipline of the 
service, which must inevitably take place. Yet you 
have thought proper to interfere with my permission, 
which is tantamount to an order, and have made use 
of harsh language, and punished the young geutlemen 
fer obeying my injunctions. You will oblige mp, sir, 
by calling them all down, and in restraining your petu- 
lance far the future. I will always support your au- 
thority when you are correct, but I regret that, in this 
instance, you have necessitated me to weaken it.” 

This was a most severe chock to Mr. Phillott, who 
immediately went below, after hailing the mast- heads, 
and calling down the midshipmen. As soon as he was 
gone, we were all on the hammocks again: the shark 
was hauled forward, hoisted on board, and every frying- 
pan in the ship was in requisition. We were all much 
pleased with Captain Keurney’s conduct on this ocea- 
sien; and, O'Brien observed to me, “ He really is a 
goud fellow and clever officer. What a tiousand pities 
it is that he is such a confounded liar.” I must do 
Mr. Phillott the justice to say, that he bore no malice 
on this oceasion, but treated us as before, whieh is say- 
ing a great deal in his favour, when it is considered 
what power a first lieutenant has of annoying and pun- 
isking his inferiors, 

We had not been more than a weck under the Danish 
island of St. Thomas, when we discovercd a brig close 
in shore. We made all sail in chase, aad seon came 
Within a mile and a half of the shora, when she an- 
chered under a battery which opened its fire upon us, 
Their elevation was too great, and several shots passed 
over us and between our masts, 

' “ZT onee met with a very remarkable circumstance,” 
observed Captain Kearney. “Three guns were fired 
at a frigate | was on board of, from a battery, all at the 
game tiie. The three shots cut away the three top- 





sail ties, and down came all our topsail yards upon the 
cap, atthe same time, That the Frenchmen might not 
suppose that they had taken such good aim, we turned 
up our hands to reef topsails ; and by the time that the 
men were off the yards, the ties were spliced, and the 
tonsails run up again. 

Mr. Phillott could not stand this most enormous fib, 
and he replied, “ Very odd indeed, Captain Kearney, 
but I have known a stranger circumstance. We had 
put in the powder to the four guns on the main deck, 
when we were fighting the Danish gun-boats, in a 
frigate [ was in, and as the men withdrew the rammer, 
a shot from the enemy entered the muzzle, and com- 
pleted the loading of each gun. We fired their own 
shot back upon thei, and this occurred three times 
running.” 

“ Upon my word,” replied Captain Kearney, who had 
his glass upon the battery, “I think you must have 
dreamt that cireumstance, Mr. Phillott.” 

“* Nat more than you did about the topsail ties, Cap- 
tain Kearney.” 

Captain Kearney at that time had the long glass in 
his hand, holding it up over his shoulder. A shot 
fram the battery whizzed over nis head, and took the 
glass out of his band, shivering it to pieces, “That's 
once,” said Captain Kearney, very coolly; “ but will 
you pretend that that could ever happen three times 
running? They might take my head off, or my arm, 
next time, but nat anether glass; whereus the topsail 
ties might be eut by three ditierent shot. But give me 
another glass, Mr. Simple ; I am certain that this ves- 
sel is a privateer. Whatthink you, Mr. O’Brien?” 

“I am every bit of your opinion, Captain Kearney,” 
replied O’Brien ; “ and I think it would be a very pretty 
bit of practice to the ship’s company, to take her out 
from under that footy battery.” 

“ Starboard the helm, Mr. Phillott; keep away four 
points, and then we will think of it to-night.” 

The frigate was now kept away, and ran out of the 
fire of the battery. It was then about au hour before 
sunset, and in the West Indies the sun does not set as 
it does in the northern latitudes, There is no twilight: 
he descends in glory, surrounded with clouds of gold 
and rubies in théir gorgeous tints; and once below the 
horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off 
shore; and a consultation being held between the cap- 
tain, Mr. Phillott, and O’Brien, the captain at last de- 
cided that the attempt should be made. Indeed, 
although cutting eut is a very serious affair, as you 
combat under every disadvantage ; still the mischief 
done to ou trade by the fast-sailing privateers, was so 
great in the West Indies, that almost every sacrifice 
was warrantable for the interests of the country. Still 
Captain Kearney—although a brave and prudent officer 
—one who calculated chances, and who would not risk 
his men without he deemed that necessity imperiously 
demanded that such should be done—was averse to this 
attack, from his knowledge of the bay in which the 
brig was anchored; and although Mr. Phillott and 
O’Brien both were of opinion that it should be a night 
attack, Captain Kearney decided otherwise. He con- 
sidered that although the risk might be greater, yet 
the force employed weuld be more consolidated, and 
that those who would hold back in the night, dare not 
do so during the day. Moreover, that the people on 
shore in the battery, as well as those in the privateer, 
would be en the alert all night, and, not expecting an 
attack during the day, would be taken off their guard. 
It was therefore directed that every thing should be in 
preparation during the night, and that the boats should 
shove off before daylight and row in shore, concealing 
themselves behind some rocks under the cliffs which 
formed the cape upon one side of the harbour; and, 
if not discovered, remain there till noon, at which time 
it was probable that the privateer’s men would be on 
shore, and the vessel might be captured without difh- 
eulty. 

It is always a scene of much interest on board of a 
man-of-war, when preparations are made for an expedi- 
tion of this description; and as the reader may not 
perhaps have beeu witness to them, it may be interesting 
to deseribé them. The boats of men-of-war have 
generally two crews; the common boats’ crews, which 
are selected so as not to take away the most uscful 
men from the ship, and the service, or fighting boats’ 
crews, whieh are selected from the very best men on 
voard. The coxswains of the boats are the most trust- 
worthy meu in the ship; and on this oecasion have te 
see that their boats are properly equipped. 

The launch, yawt, first and second cutters, were the 
boats appointed for the expedition. They all carried 
guns mounted upon slides, which ran fore and aft be- 





tween the mer. Afler the boats were hosted out, the 
guns were lowered down into them, and shipped in the 
bows of the boats, The arm.chests were next handed 
in, which contain the cartridges and ammunition. The 
shot were put into the bottom of the boats; and so 
far they were all ready. The oars of the boats were 
fitted to pull with grummets upon iron thole-pins, that 
they might make little noise, and might swing fore and 
aft without falling overboard, when the boats pulled 
alongside of the privateer. A braker or two (that 
is, small casks holding about seven gallons each) of 
water was put into each boat, and also the men’s allow- 
ance of spirits, in case they should be detained by any 
unforeseen circumstances. The men belonging to the 
boats were fully employed in looking after their arms; 
some fitting their flints to their pistols, others, and the 
major part of them, sharpening their cutlasses at the 
grindstone, or with a file borrowed from the armorer 
—all were busy and all merry. The very idea of going 
into action is a source of joy to an English sailor; and 
more jokes are made, more merriment oxcited at that 
time, than at any other. Then as it ofien happens 
that one or two of the service boat’s crew may be on 
the sick list, urgent solicitations are made by others 
that they may supply their places. The only parties 
who appear at all grave, are those who are to remain 
in the frigate, and not share in the expedition. ‘There 
is no occasion to order the boats to be maaned, for the 
men are generally in, long before they are piped away. 
Indeed, one would think that it was a party of pleasure 
instead of danger and of death, upon which they were 
about to proceed. 

Captain Kearney selected the officers who were to 
have the charge of the boats, He would not trust 
any of the midshipmen on so dangerous a service. 
He said, that he had known so many occasions in 
which their rashness and foolhardiness had spoilt an 
expedition ; he therefore appointed Mr, Phillou, the 
first lieutenant, to the laaneh ; O'Brien to the yawl; 
the master to the first, and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, 
to the second cutter. Mr. Chucks was much pleased 
with the idea of having the command of a boat, and 
asked me to come with him, to which 1 consented, 
although I had intended, as usual, to have gone with 
O'Brien. 

About an hour before daylight, we ran the frigate 
to within a mile and a half of the shore, and the boats 
shoved off; tke frigate then wore round, and stood eut 
in the offing, that she might at daylight be at such a 
distance as not to excite any suspicion that our boats 
were sent away, while we in the boats pulled quietly 
in shore. We were not u quarter of an hour before we 
arrived at the cape forming one side of the bay, and 
were well secreted among the cluster of rocks whieh 
were underneath. Our oars were laid in; the boats’ 
painters made fast; and orders given for the strictest 
silence. The rocks were very high, and the boats 
were not to be seen without any one should come to 
the edge of the precipice; and even then they would, 
in all probability, have been supposed to have been 
rocks. The water was as smooth as glass, and when 
it was broad daylight, the men hung listlessly over the 
sides of the boats, looking at the corals below, and 
watching the fish as they glided between. 

“I can’t say, Mr. Simple,” said Mr. Chucks to me, 
in an under tone, “ that I think well of this expedition; 
and J have an idea that some of us will lose the num. 
ber of our mess. After acalm comes a storm; and 
how quiet is every thing now! But I'll take off my 
great coat, furthe sun is hotalready. Coxswain, give 
me my jacket.” 

Mr. Chucks had put on his great coat, but not his 
jacket underneath, which he had left on one of the 
guns on the main deck, al! ready to change as soon as 
the heavy dew had gone off. The coxswain handed 
him the jacket, and Mr. Chucks threw off his great 
coat to put iton; but when it was opened, it proved 
that by mistake he had taken away the jacket, sur- 
mounted by two small epaulettes, bclong:ng to Captain 
Kearney, which the captain’s steward, who had taken 
it out to brush, had also Jaid upon the same gun, 

“ By all the nobility of England!” cried Mr. Chucks, 
“T have taken away the ecaptain’s jacket by mistake, 
Here’s a pretty mess! if I] pat on my great coat I shal} 
be dead with sweating ; if | put on no jacket I shailbe 
roasted brown; and if I put on the captain’s jacket, E 
shall be idered disr tful.” 

The men in the boats tittered; and Mr. Phillett, 
who was in the launcl next to us, turned round to geg 
what was the matter. O'Brien wassitting in the stern 
sheets of the launch with the first lieutenant, and J 
leant over and told them. 

“ By the powers! I don’t see why the captain’s jacket 
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will be at all hurt by Mr. Chucks pu‘ting it on,” re- 
plied O’Brien; “ unless, indeed, a bullet was to go 
through it, and then it won’t be any fault of Mr. 
Chucks.” 

“No,” replied the first lieutenant; ‘ and if one did, 
the captain might keep the jacket, and swear that the 
bullet went round his body without wounding him. 
He’ll have 1 good yarn to spin. So put it on, Mr. 
Chucks; you'll make a good mark for the enemy.” 

“That I will stand the risk of with pleasure,” ob- 
served the boatswain to me, “for the sake of being 
considered a gentleman. So here’s on with it.” 

There was a general laugh when Mr. Chucks pulled 
on the captain’s jacket, and sunk down in the stern 
sheets of the cutter, with great complacency of coun- 
tenance. One of the men in tho boat that we were 
in thowzht proper, howover, to continue his laugh a 
little longer than Mr, Chucks considered necessary, 
who leaning forward, thus addressed him: “ I say, Mr. 
Webber, I beg leave to observe to you in the most de- 
licate manner in the world—just to hint to you—that 
it is not the custom to laugh at your superior officer. 
I mean just to insinuate, that you are a d d impu- 
dent son of a sea cook; and if we both live and do 
well, I will prove to you that if I am to be laughed at 
ina boat with the captain’s jacket on, that 1 am not 
to be laughed at on board the frigate with the boat- 
swain’s rattan in my fixt; and so look out, my hearty, 
for squalls, when you come on the forecastle ; for 1’Il 
be hanged if { don’t make you see more stars than 
God Almighty ever made, and cut more capers than 
all the dancing masters in France. Mark my words, 

ou burgoo-eating, pea-soup-swilling, trousers-scrub- 
Ling rascal |” 

Mr, Chucks having at the end of this oration raised 
his voice above the pitch required by the exigency of 
the service, was called to order by the first lieutenant, 
and again sank back into the stern sheets, with all the 
importance and authoritative show peculiarly apper- 
taining to a pair of epaulettes. 

We waited behind the rocks until noon-day, without 
being discovered by the enemy; so well were we con- 
cealud, We had already sent an officer, who, carefully 
hiding himself by lying down on the rocks, had seve- 
ral times reconnoitred the enemy. Boats were pass- 





pull their best. Every nerve, every muscle was brought 
into play by our anxious and intrepid seamen. When 
within about twenty yards of the vessel, and also of| 
the boats, the orders were given to fire—the carronade 
of the launch poured out round and grape so well 
directed, that one of the French boats sunk imme- 
diately; and the musket balls with which our other 
smaller guns were loaded, did great execution among 
their men. In one minute more, with three cheers 
from our sailors, we were all along side together, Eng- 
lish and French boats pell-mell,and a most determined 
hand-to-hand conflict took place. The French fought 
desperately, and as they were overpowered, they were 
reinforced by those from the privateer, who could not 
look on and behold their companions requiring their 
assistance, without coming to their aid. Some jumped 
down into our boats from the chains, into the midst of 
our men; others darted cold shot at us, either to kill 
us or to sink our boats; and thus did one of the most 
desperate hand-to-hand conflicts take place that ever 
was witnessed. But it was soon decided in our favour, 
for wo were the stronger party and the better armed : 
and when all opposition was over, we jumped into 
the privateer, and found not a man left on bourd, only 
a large dog, who flew at O’Brien’s throat as he entered 
the port. 

* Don’t kill him,” said O’Brien, as the sailors hastened 
to his assistance ; * only take away his gripe.” 

The sailors disengayed the dog, and O’Brien led him 
up to a gun, saying, * my boy, you are my prisoner.” 

But although we had possession of the privateer, our 
difficulties, as it will prove, were by no means over. 
We were now exposed not only to the fire of the two 
batteries at the harbour mouth which we had to pass, 
but also to that of the battery at the bottom of tie bay, 
which had fired atthe frigate, In the mean time, we 
were very busy in cutting the cable, lowering the top- 
sails, anc taking the wounded men on board the pri- 
vateer from out of the boats. All this was, however, 
but the work of a few minutes. Most of the French- 
men were killed: our own wounded amounted to only 
nine seamen, and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who was 
shot through the body, apparently with little chance of 
surviving. As Mr. Phillott observed, the captain’s 
epaulettes had made him a mark for the enemy, and 





ing and repassing continually from the privateer to the 
shore; and it appeared that they went on shore full of 
men, and returned with only one or two; so that we 
were in great hopes that we should find but few men 
to defend the vessel. Mr. Phillott looked at his watch, 
held it up to O’Brien, to prove that he had complied 
exactly with the orders he had received from the cap- 
tain, and then gave the word to get the boats under 
weigh. The painters were cast off by the bow-men; 
the guns were loaded and primed, the men seized their 
oars, and in two minutes we were clear of the rocks, 
and drawn up in a line within a quarter of a mile from 
the harbour’s mouth, and not half a mile froin the 


privatecr brig. We rowed as quickly as possible, but | ceived three shots between wind and water from the 


we did not cheer until the enemy fired the first gun ; 
which he did from a quarter unexpected, as we enter- 


ed into the mouth of the harbour, with our union jack | lay on the starboard side, near the wheel, the blood 


trailing in the water over our stern, for it was a dead 


ealm. It appeared that at the low point under the | the planks of tie deck, to a distance of some feet from 
cliffs, at each side oi’ the little bay, they had raised a| where he lay. He appeared very faint, and [ tied my 
water battery of iwo guns each. One of these guns, | handkerchief round his body, so as to stop the effusion 
laden with grape shot, was now fired at the boats, but | of blood, and brought him some water, with which 1 
the elevation was too low, and although the water was | bathed his face, and poured some into his mouth. He 
ploughed up to within five yards of the launch, no | opened his eyes wide, and looked at me. 


injury was received. We were equally fortunate in 


the discharge of the other three guns; two of which | all over with me; but it could not be better—could it?” 
we passed so quickly, that they were not aimed suffi- 


ciently forward, so that their shot fell astern ; and the 


other, although the shot fell among us, did no further | a gentleman?” said he, referring to the captain’s jacket 
injury than cutting in half two of the oars of the | and epaulettes. “I’d sooner die now, with this dress 


first cutter. 


In the mean time, we had observed that the boats | feel quite happy.” 


had shoved off from the privateer as soon as they had 


perceived us, and had returned to her laden with men: | from weakness. We were now risa J abreast of the 
the boats had been despatched a second time, but had | two batteries on the points, the guns o 
not yetreturned. They were now about the same dis- 


presented a formidable obstacle to our success. Mr 
Phillott a 
to lay in 
fire at the word given, and desir 


d with O’Brien; he ordered the bowmen | trifling loss, when we perceived that the brig was so 
full of water, that she could not swim many minutes 


eir oars and keep tho -_ pointed ready to 
ng the other men to/longer, and that it would be impossible to tow her 


he had fallen in his borrowed plumes. 

As svon as they were all on board, and laid on the 
deck—for there were, as near as I can recollect, about 
fourteen wounded Frenchmen as well as our own—tow 
ropes were got out forwards, the boats were manned, 
and we proceeded to tow the brig out of the harbour. 
It was a dead calm, and we made but little way, but 
our boats’ crews, flashed with victory, cheered, and ral- 
lied, and pulled, with all their strength. The enemy 
perceiving that the privateer was taken, and the French 
boats drifting empty up the harbour, now opened their 
fire upon us, and with great effect. Before we had 
towed abreast of the two water batteries, we had re- 


other batteries, and the water was pouring fast into the 
vessel. I bad been attending to poor Mr. Chucks, who 


flowing from his wound, and tracing its course down 


“Ah, Mr. Simple,” said he, faintly, “is it you? It’s 
“How do you mean?” enquired I. 
“Why, have I not fallen dressed like an officer and 
on, than recover to put on the boatswain’s uniform, I 
He pressed my hand, and then closed his eyes again 


which had been 


of the launch, and sunk her; fortunately all the men 


occurred in getting the others 


.|shot fired, and we had nearly passed the batteries with 


trained so as to bear upon our boats, that were towing 
tance from the privateer as were our boats, and it was | out the brig. The first shot went through the bottom 
quite undecided which of us would be first on board, 
O'Brien perceiving this, pointe:! out to Mr. Phillott | were saved; but as she was the boat that towed next to 
that we should first attack the boats, and afterwards | the brig, great dela 
board on the side to which they pulled; as, in ull pro-|clear of her, and taking the brig again intow. The 
bability, there would be an opening left in the boarding | shot now poured in thick, and the grape became very 
nettings, which were tied up to the yard-arms, and|annoying. Still our men gave way, cheering at ever 


along side of the frigate. Mr. Phillott, under these 
circumstances, decided that it would be useless to risk 
more lives, and that the wounded should be taken out 
of the brig, and the boats should pull away for the ship. 
He desired me to get the wounded men in the cutter, 
which he sent along side, and then to follow the other 
boats. I made all the haste I could, not wishing to be 
left behind, and as soon as all our wounded men were 
in the boats, I went to Mr. Chucks, to remove him. 
He appeared somewhat revived, but would not allow 
us to remove him. 

‘My dear Mr. Simple,” said he, “it is of no use; I 
never can recover it, and I prefer dying here. I en- 
treat you not to disturb me. If the enemy take posses- 
tion of the brig before she sinks, I shall be buried with 
military honours; if they do not, I shall at least die in 
the dress of a gentleman. Hasten away as fast as you 
can, before you lose more men. Here I stay—that’s 
decided.” 

I expostulated with him, but at that time two boats 
full of men appeared, pulling out of harbour to the brig. 
The eremy had perceived that our boats had deserted 
her, and were coming to take possession, I had there- 
fore no time to urge Mr. Chucks to change his resolu. 
tion, and not wishing to force a dying man, I shook 
his hand, and Jeft him, It was with some difficulty I 
escaped, for the boats had come up close to the brig; 
they chased me a little while, but the yawl and the 
cutter turning back to my assistance, they gave up the 
pursuit. On the whole, this was a very well-arranged 
and well-conducted expedition. The only man lost was 
Mr, Chucks, for the wounds of the others were none of 
them mortal. Captain Kearney was quite satisfied with 
our conduct, and so was the admiral, when it was re- 
ported to him, Captain Kearney did indeed grumble 
a little about his jacket, and sent for me to enquire why 
IhLad not teken it off of Mr, Chucks, anc brought it on 
board, AsI did not choose to tell him the exact truth, 
I replied, “that I could not disturb a dying man, and 
that the jacket was so saturated with blood, that he 
could never have worn it again,”—which was the case. 
“At all events, you might have brought away my 
epaulettes,” replied he, * but you youngsters think of 
nothing but gormandising.” 

I had the first wateh that night, when Swinburne, 
the quarter-master, came up to me, and asked me all 
the particulars of the affair, for he was not in the boats. 
“Well,” said he, “that Mr. Chucks appeared to be a very 
good boatswain in his way, if he could only have kept 
lis rattan a little quiet. He was a smart fellow, and 
knew his duty. We had just such another killed in our 
ship, in the action off Cape St. Vincent.” 

‘What! were you in that action?” replied I. 

“ Yes, I was, and belonged to the Captain, Lord Nel- 
son’s ship.” 

“Well, then, suppose you tell me all about it.” 
“Why, Mr. Simple, d’ye see, I’ve no objection to 
spin you a yarn now and then,” replied Swinburne, 
“but as Mr. Chucks used to say, allow me to observe 
in the most delicate manner in the world, that I per- 
ceive that the man who has charge of your hammock, 
and slings you a clean one now and then, has very often 
a good glass of grog for his yarns, and I do not see but 
that mine are as well worth a glass of grog as his.” 

** So they are, Swinburne, and better too; and I pro- 
mise you a good stiff one to-morrow evening.” 

“That will do, sir; now then I'll tell you ail about 
it, and more about it too, than most can, for I know 
how the action was brought about.” 

I hove the log, marked the board, and then sat down 
abaft on the signal chart, with Swinburne, who com- 
menced his narrative as follows. 

“You must know, Mr. Simple, that when the Eng- 
lish fleet came down the Mediterranean, after the vaca- 
tion of Corsica, they did not muster more than seven- 
teen sail of the line, while the Spanish ficet, from 
Ferrol and Carthagena, had joined company at Cadiz, 
and ’mounted to near thirty. Sir John Jarvis had the 
command of our fleet at the time, but as the dons did 
not seom at all inclined to come out and have a brush 
with us, almost two to one, Sir John left Sir Hyde Parker, 
with six sail of the line, to watch the Spanish beggars, 
while he went into Lisbon with the remainder of the 
fleet, to water and refit. Now, you sec, Mr. Simple, 
Portugal was at that time what they calls neutral, that 
is to say, she didn’t meddle at all in the affair, being 
frieads with both parties, and just as willing to supply 
fresh beef and water to the Spaniards as to the English, 
if so be the Spaniards had come out to ax for it, which 
they darn't. The Portuguese and English have always 
been the best of friends, because we can’t get no port 
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buy it of them; so the Portuguese gave up their arsenal 
at Lisbon, for the use of the English, and there we 
kept all our stores, under the charge of that old dare- 
devil, Sir Isaac Coffin. Now it so happened, that one 
of the clerks in old Sir Isaac’s office, a Portuguese chap, 
had been some time before that in the office of the 
Spanish ambassador; he was a very smart sort of a 
chap, and sarved as interpreter, and the old commis- 
sioner put great faith in him.” 

“ But how did you learn all this, Swinburne?” 

“ Why, I'll tell you, Mr. Simple; I steered the yaw], 
as coxswain, and when admirals and captains talk in 
the stern sheets, they very often forget that the cox- 
swain is close behind them. I only learnt half of it 
that way, the rest I put together when I compared logs 
with the admiral’s steward, who of course heard a great 
deal now and then. The first I heard of it was when 
old Sir Jobn called out to Sir Isaac, after the second 
bottle, “I say, Sir Isaac, who killed the Spanish mes- 
senger?” “Not J, by God,” replied Sir Isaac, “I only 
left him for dead;” and then they both laughed, and so 
did Nelson, who was sitting with them. Well, Mr. 
Simple, it was reported to Sir Isaac that his clerk was 
often seen taking memorandums of the different orders 
given to the fleet, particularly those as to their being 
no wasteful expenditure of his majesty's stores. Upon 
which Sir Isaac goes to the admiral, and requests that 
the man might be discharged. Now, old Sir John was 
a sly old fox, and he answered, ‘ Not so, commissioner 
—perhaps we may catch them in their own trap.’ So 
the admiral sits down, and calls for pen and ink, and 
he flourishes out a long letter to the commissioner, 
stating that all the stores of the fleet were expended, 
representing as how it would be impossible to go to 
sea without a supply, and wishing to know when the 
commissioner expected more transports from England. 
He also suid, that if the Spanish fleet were now to come 
out from Cadiz, it would be impossible for him to pro- 
tect Sir H. Parker with his six sail of the line, who was 
watching the Spanish fleet, as he could not quit the 
port in his present condition. To this letter the com. 
missioner answered, that from the last accounts, he 
thought that in the course of six weeks or two months 
they might receive supplies from England, but that 
sooner than that was impossible. These letters were 
put in the way of the d——d Portuguese spy clerk, who 
copied them, and was seen that evening to go into the 
house of the Spanish ambassador. Sir John then sent 
a message to Ferro—that’s a sinall town on the Por- 
tuguese coast to the southward, with a despatch to 
Sir Hyde Parker, desiring him to run away to Cape St. 
Vincent, and decoy the Spanish fleet there, in case they 
should come out after him. Well, Mr. Simple, so far 
d’ye see the train was well laid. The next thing to do 
was to watch the Spanish ambassador’s house, and see 
if he sent away any despatches. Two days after the 
letters had been taken to hin by this rascal of a clerk, 
the Spanish ambassador sent away two messengers, one 
for Cadiz, and the other for Madrid, which is the town 
where the king of Spain lives. The one to Cadiz was 
permitted to go, but the one to Madrid was stopped by 
the directions of the admiral, and this job was confided 
to the commissioner, Sir Isaac, who settled it in some 
way or another; and that was the reason why the ad- 
miral called out to him, ‘I say, Sir Isuac, who killed the 
messenger?’ They brought back his despatches, by 
which they found out that advice had been sent to the 
Spanish admiral—I forget his name, something like 
Magazine—informing him of the supposed crippled 
state of our squadron. Sir John, taking it for granted 
that the Spaniards would not lose an opportunity of 
taking six sail of the line—more English ships than 
they have ever taken in their lives—waited a few days 
to give them time, and then sailed from Lisbon for Cape 
St. Vincent, where he joined Sir Hyde Parker, and fell 
in with the Spaniards, svre enough, and a pretty drub- 
bing we gave them, Now, it’s not every body that 
could tell you all that, Mr. Simple.” 

“ Well, but now for the action, Swinburne.” 


“Lord bless you! Mr. Simple, it’s now past seven 
bells, and I can’t fight the battle off St. Vincent's in 
half an hour; besides which, it’s well worth another 
glass of grog to hear all about that battle.” 

“Well, you shall have one, Swinburne; only don’t 
forgot to tell it to me.” 

Swinburne and I then separated, and in less than an 
hour afterwards I was dreaming of despatches—Sir 
John Jarvis—Sir Isaac Coffin— and Spanish messen- 
gers. 





CHAPTER II. 


1 do not remember any circumstance in my life 
which, at the time, lay so heavily on my mind, as the 
loss of poor Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who, of course, 
I took it for granted, I should never see again. I 
believe that the chief cause was, that at the time I en- 
tered the service, and every one considered me to be 
the fool of the family, that Mr. Chucks and O’Brien 
were the only two wo thought and treated me differ- 
ently ; and it was their conduct which induced me to 
apply myself, andencouraged me to exertion. I believe, 
that many a boy, who, if properly encouraged, would 
turn out well, is, by the injudicious system of brow- 
beating and ridicule, forced into the wrong path, and 
in his despair throws away all confidence in himself, 
and allows himself to be carried away by the stream to 
a O’Brien was not oe partial to reading 

imself; he played the German flute remarkably well, 
and had a very good voice. His chief amusement was 
practising, or rather playing, which is a very different 
thing! but although he did not study himself, he 
always made me come into his cabin for an hour or 
two every day, and after I bad read, repeat to him the 
contents of the book, By this method he not only in- 
structed me, but gained a great deal ‘of information 
himself, for he made so many remirks upon what [ had 
read, that it was impressed upon both our memories. 

“Well, Peter,” he would say, as he came into the 
cabin, “ what have you to tell me this morning? Sure 
it’s you that’s the school-master, and not mo,—for I 
learn from you every day.” 

“ | have not read much, O’Brien to-day, for I have 
been thinking of poor Mr, Chucks.” 

“Very right for you so to do, Peter; never forget 


your frends in a hurry, you'll not find too many of 


them as you trot along the highway of life.” 

“| wonder whether he is dead?” 

“Why, that’s a question I cannot answer; a bullet 
through the chest don’t lengthen a man’s days, that’s 
certain; but this ] know, that he'll not die if he can 
help it, now that he’s got the captain’s jacket on,” 

“Yes, he always aspired to be a gentleman—which 
was absurd enough for a boatswain.”’ 

“ Not at all absurd, Peter, but very absurd of you to 
talk without thinking; when did any one of his ship- 
mates ever know Mr. Chucks to do an unhandsome or 
mean action? Never—and why ? because he aspired 
to be a gentleman, and that feeling kept him above it. 
Vanity’s a confounded dunkey, very aptto put his head 
between his legs and chuck us over ; but pride’s a fine 
horse, who will carry us over the ground, and enable 
us to distance our fellow travellers. Mr. Chucks had 
pride, and that’s always commendable, even in a boat- 
swain. How oflen have you read of people rising from 
nothing, and becoming great men? ‘This was from 
talent, sure cnough ; but it was talent with pride to 
force it onward, not talent with vanity to check it.” 

“ You are very right, O’Brien; | spoke foolishly.” 

“ Never mind, Peter, nobody heard you but me, so 
it’s of no consequence. Don't you dine in the cabin 
to-day ?” 

+ Yes.” 

* So doI. The captain is in a most marvellous hu- 
mour this morning. He told me one or two yarns that 
quite staggered my politeness and my respect for him 
and the quarter-deck, What a pity it is that a man 
should have gained such a bad habit.” 

“ He’s quite incurable, I’m afraid,” replied 1; * but, 
certainly, his fibs do no harm; they arewhat they call 
white lies. Ido not think he would really tell a lie, 
that is, a lie which would be considered to disgrace 
a gentleman.” 

“ Peter, all lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black; 
Tom I grant there is a difference. ‘To say the 
least of it, itis a dangerous habit, for white lies are 
but the gentlemen ushers to black ones. I know but 
of one point on which a lie is excusable, and that is 
when you wish to deceive the enemy. ‘Then your duty 
to your veges! warrants your lying till you are black 
in the face; and, for the very reason that it goes against 
yest pes it becomes a sort of virtue.” 

“ What was the difference between the marine officer 
and Mr. Phillott, that oceurred this morning ?” 

** Nothing at all in itself—the marine officer is a bit 
of a gaby, and takes offence where none is meant. 
Mr. Phillott has a foul tongue, but he has a good heart.” 

“Whata pity it is!” 

“It is a pity, for he’s a smart officer ; but the fact is, 
Peter, that junior officers are too apt to copy their supe- 
riors, and that makes it very important that a young 
gentleman should sail with a captain who is a gentle- 





man. Now, Phillott served the best of his time with 
Captain Ballover, who is notorious in the service for 
foul and abusive language. What is the consequence? 
that Mr. Phillott, and many others who have served 
under him, have learnt his bad habit.” 

“T should think, O’Brien, that the very circumstance 
of having had your feelings so often wounded by such 
language when you were a junior officer, would make 
you doubly careful not to make use of it to others, 
when you had advanced in the service.” 

* Peter, that’s just the first feeling, which wears away 
after a time; but at last your sense of indignation 
becomes blunted, and becoming indifferent to it, you 
forget also that you wound the feelings of others, and 
carry the habit with you, to the great injury and dis- 
grace of the service. But it’s time to dress for dinner, 
so you'd better make yourself scarce, Peter, while I 
tidivate myself off a little, according to the rules and 
regulations of his majesty’s service, when you are 
asked to dine with the skipper.” 

We met at the captain’s table, where we found, as 
usual, a greut display of plate, but very little else, 
except the ship’s allowance. We certainly had now 
been cruising some time, and there was some excuse 
for it; but still, few captains would have been so un- 
provided. “I am afraid, gentlemen, you will not havea 
very grand dinner,” observed the captain, as the stew- 
ard removed the plated covers off the dishes ; “ but 
when on service we must rough it out how we can. 
Mr. O’Brien, pease-soup? 1 recollect faring harder 
than this through one cruise, in a flush vessel. We 
were thirteen weeks up to our knees in water, and 
living the whole time upon raw pork—not being able 
to light a fire during the cruise.” 

“* Pray, Captain Kearney, may I ask where this hap- 
pened ?” 

“To be sure, It was off Bermudas : we cruised for 
seven weeks before we could find the islands, and 
began verily to think that the Bermudas were them. 
selves on a cruise,” 

“I presume, sir, you were not sorry to have a fire to 
cook your provisions when you came to an anchor?” 
said O’Brien. 

“TI beg your pardon,” replied Captain Kearney ; 
“we had become so accustomed to raw prov.sions and 
wet feet, that we could not eat our meals cooked, or 
help dipping our legs over the side, for a long while 
afterwards. I saw one of the boat-keepers astern, catch 
a large barracouta, and eat it alive—indved, if I had 
not given the strictest orders, and flogged half a dozen 
of them, I doubt whether they would not have eaten 
their victuals raw to this day. ‘The force of habit is 
tremendous.” 

@ “It is indeed,” observed Mr. Phillott, drily, and 
winking to us—referring to the captain's incredible 
stories, 

“It is indeed,” repeated O’Brien ; “ we see the mote 
in our neighbour’s eye, and cannot observe the log of 
wood in our own,”’—and O'Brien winked at me, refer- 
ring to Phillott’s habit of bad language. 

* IT once knew a married man,” observed the captain, 
“who had been always accustomed to go to sleep with 
his hand upon his wife’s head, and would not allow her 
to wear a night-cap in consequence. Well, she caught 
cold and died, and he never could sleep at night until 
he took a clothes-brush to bed with him, and laid his 
hand upon that, which answered the purpose—such 
was the force of habit.” 

“ T once saw a dead body galvanized,” observed Mr. 
Phillott; * it was the body of'a man who had taken a 
great deal of snuff during his life time, and as soon as 
the battery was applied to his spine, the body very 
gently raised its arm, and pat its fingers to its nose, as 
if it was taking a pinch.” 

* You saw that yourself, Mr. Phillott ?” observed the 
captain, looking at the first licutenant earnestly in the 
face. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Phillott, coolly. 

‘* Have you told that story often ?” 

“ Very often, sir.” 

* Because 1 know that some people, by constant] 
telling a story, at last believe it to be true; not that 
refer to you, Mr. Phillott; but still, I should recom- 
mend you not to tell that story where you are not well 
known, or people may doubt your credibility.” 

“I make a rule to believe every thing myself,” ob- 
served Mr. Phillott, “out of politeness; aad I expect 
the same courtesy from others.” 

“Then, upon my soul! when you tell that story, 
you trespass very much upon our good manners. You 





must meet a friend of mine, who has been a courtier 
all his life; he cannot help bowing. I have seen him 
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bow to his horse, and thank hinn, after he had dis- 
mounted; bey pardon of a puppy for treading on his 
tail; and one day, when he fell over a scraper, he took 
his hat off, and made it a thousand apologies fur his 
inattention.” 

“Force of habit again,” said O’Brien. 

“ Exactly so. Mr. Simple, will you take a slice of 
this pork ; and perhaps you'll do me the honour to take 
a glass of wine? Lord Privilege would not much 
admire our dinner to day, would he, Mr. Simple?” 

“As a variety, he might, sir, but not fur a continu- 
ance.” 

“Very truly said. Variety is charming. The he- 
groes, here, get so tired of salt fish and occra broth, 
that they eat dirt by way of a relish, Mr. O’Brien, how 
remarkably well you played that sonata of Pleyel’s 
this morning.” 

“I am happy that I did not annoy you, Captain 
Kearney, at all events,” replied O’Brien. 

“On the contrary, Iam very partial to good music. 
My mother was a great performer. I recollect once, 
she was performing a piece on the piano, in which she 
had to imitate a thunder storm. So damirably did she 
hit it off, that when we went to tea, all the cream was 
turned sour, as well as three casks of beer in the 
cellar.” 

At this assertion, Mr. Phillott could contain himself 
no longer ; be burst out into a loud laugh, and having 
a glass of wine to his lips, spattered it all over the table, 
and over me, who unfortunately was opposite to him. 
“ ] really bog pardow, Captain Kearney, but the idea of 
such an expensive talent was too amusing. Will you 
perinit me to ask youaquestion? As there could not 
have been thunder witkout lightning, were any people 
killed at the same time by the electric fluid of the 
piano?” 

“No, sir,” replied Captain Kearney, very angrily ; 
“but her performance elecirified us, which was some- 
thing like it, Perhaps, Mr. Phillott, as you lost your 
last glass of wine, you will allow me to take another 
with you ?” 

“ With great pleasure,” replied the first lieutenant, 
who perceived that he had gone far enodgh. 

* Well, gentlemen,” said the captain, * we shall soon 
be in the land of plenty. I shall cruise a fortnight 
more, and then join the admiral at Jamaica. Wo must 
make out our despatch relative to the cutting out of 
the Sylvia, (that was the name of the priveteer brig,) 
and I am happy to say, that I shall feel it my duty to 
make honourable mentivn of all the party present. 
Steward, coffee.” 

The first lieutenant, O’Brien, and [, bowed to this 
flattering avowal on the part of the captain ; as for me, 
I felt delighted. The idea of my name being men- 
tioned in the Gazette, and the pleasure that it would 
give to my father and mother, mantled the blood in my 
cheeks till I was as red as a turkey cock, “ Cousin 
Simple,” said the captain good naturedly, * you have 
no vecasion to blush, your conduct deserves it; and 
you are indebted to Mr. Phuillott for having made me 
acquainted with your gallantry.” 

Coffee was soon over, and I was glad to leave the 
cabin and be alone, that [ might compose my perturbed 
mind. I feit too happy. 1 did not, however, say a 
word to my messmates, as it might have created feel- 
ings of envy or ill-will. O’Brien gave me a caution 
not to do so, when I met him afterwards, so that I was 
very glad that | had been so circumspect. ; 

‘he second night after this, we had the .middle 
watch, and I claimed Swinburne’s promise that he 
would spin his yarn, relative to the battle of St. Vincent, 
“ Well, Mr. Simple, so I will, but I require a little prim- 
ing, or | shall never go off.” : 

“ Will you bave your glass of grog before or after :” 

“ Before, by all means, if you please,sir. Run down 
and get it, aud I’li heave the log for you in the mean 
time, then we shall have a good hour without interrup- 
tion, for the sea breeze will be steady, and we are un- 
der easy sail.” I brought upa stiff glass of grog, whieh 
Swinburne tossed off, and as he finished it, sighed deep- 
ty as if im sorrow that there was no mere. Having 
stowed away the tumbler in one of tho capstern holes 

for the present, we sat down upon a coil of ropes under 
the weather bulwarks, and Swinburne, replacing his 
quid of tobaece, commenced as follows : ' 

“ Well, Mr. Simple, as I told you before, old Jervis 
started with all his fleet for Cape St. Vincent. We 


lost one of our fleet—a three.decker too—the St. 
George ; she took the ground, and was obliged to go 
beck to Lisbon; but we soon afterwards were joined 
by five sail of the hne, sent out fram Eogland, so that 
‘we mustered fiftecn sail in all, We had like to lose 


Colossus fell foul of each other, and the Culloden had 
the worst on it; but Troubridge, who commanded her, 
was not a man to shy his work, and ax to go in to refit, 
when there was a chance of meeting the enemy—so he 
patched her up somchow or another, and reported him. 
self ready for action the very next day, Ready for 
action he always was, that’s sure enough, but whether 
his ship was in a fit state to go into action, is quile 
another thing. But as the sailors used to say in joking, 
he was a érue bridge, and you might trust to him; 
which meant as much as to say, that he knew how to 
take his ship into action, and how to fight her when he 
was fairly into it. I think it was the next day that 
Cockburn joined us in the Minerve, and he brought 
Nelson along with him, with the intelligence that the 
Dons had chased him, and that the whole Spanish 
fleet were out in pursuit ofus. Well, Mr. Simple, you 
may guess we were nota little happy in the Captain, 
when Nelson joined us, as we knew that if we fell in 
with the Spaniards, that our ship would cut a fiyure— 
and so she did sure enough, ‘That was on the morning 
of the 13th, and old Jervis made the signal to prepare 
for action, and keep close order, which means to have 
your flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of the 
ship ahead of you; and we did keep close order, for a 
man might have walked right round from one ship to 
the other, either lee or weather line of the fleet. I 
sha’n’t forget that night, Mr. Simple, as long as | live 
and breathe. Every now and then, we heard the signal 
guns of the Spanish fleet booming at a distance, to 
windward of us, and you may guess how our hearts 
leaped at the sound, and how we watched with all our 
ears for the next gun that was fired, trying to make out 
their bearings and distance, as we assembled in little 
knots upon the booms and weather-gangway. It was 
my middle watch, and I was signal iman at the time, so 
of course I had no time to take a caulk if I was inclined. 
When my watch was over, I could not go down to my 
hammock, so I kept the morning watch too, as did 
most of the men on board; as for Nelson, he walked 
the deck the whole night, quite ina fever. Atdaylight 
it was thick and hazy weather, and we could not make 
them out; but about five bells, the old Culloden, who, 
if she had broken her nose, had not lost the use of her 
eyes, made the signal for a part of the Spanish fleet in 
sight. Old Jervis repeated the signal to prepare for 
action ; but he might have saved the wear and tear of 
the bunting, for we were all ready, bulk-heads down, 
screens up, guns shotled, tackles rove, yards slung, pow- 
der filled, shot on deck, and fire out—and what’s more, 
Mr, Simple, I'll be d dif we wer’n’t all willing too. 
About six bells in the forenoon, the fog and haze all 
cleared away at once, just like the rising of the furesail, 
that they lower down at the Portsmouth theatre, and 
discovered the whole of the Spanish fleet. I counted 
them all. ‘How many, Swinburne?’ cries Nelson, 
‘Twenty-six sail, sir, answered 1. Nelson walked the 
querter-deek backwards and forwards, rubhing his 
bands and laughing to himself, and then he called for 
his glass, and went to the gangway with Captain Miller. 
‘Swinburne, keep a good look upon the admiral,’ says 
he. * Aye, aye, sir,’ says I. Now yousee, Mr. Simple, 
twenty-six sail against fifteen, were great odds upon 
paper; but we didn’t think so, because we know’d the 
difference between the two fleets, There was our iif- 
teen sail of the line all in apple-pie order, packed up 
as close as dominoes, and every man on board of them 
longing to come to the scratch; while there was their 
twenty-six, all somehow no how, two lines here, and no 
line there, with a great gap of water in the middle of 
them, For this gap between their ships we all steered, 
with all the sail we could carry, because, a’ye see, Mr. 
Simple, by getting them on both sides of us, we had 
the advantage of fighting both bruadsides, which is just 
as ousy as fighting one, and make shorter work of it. 
Just as it struck seven bells, Troubridge opened the 
vall, selting to haif a dozen of the Spaniards, and mak- 
iog them reel ‘om Collins, whether or no, Bang— 
bang—bang—bang. O Mr. Simple, it’s a beautiful 
sight, to sce the first guns fired, that are to bring on a 
general action. ‘He’s the luckiest dog, that Trou- 
bridge,’ said Nelson, stamping with impatience. Our 
ships were soon hard at it, hammer and tongs, (iny 
and how they did pelt it in!) and eid Sir John, in the 

ictory, stashed the cabin windows of the Spanish 
admiral, with such a raking broadside, that the fellow 
bore up as if the devil kicked him. Lerd-a-mercy, 
you might have drove a Portsmouth wagon into his 
starp—the broadside of the Victory had made room 
enough, However, they were eoun all smothered up 
in smoke, and we could aot make out hew things were 








another of our meas, for, d’ye see, the old Calloden and 


aes 


first scene the first; and now we had to make our a 
pearance, and I’ll leave you to judge, after I’ve told 
my tale, whether the old Captain wasn’t principal per- 
former, and fop sawyer over them all, But stop a mo- 
ment, I'l] just look at the binnacle, for that young top- 
man’s a nodding at the wheel, I say, Mr, Smith, are 
you shutting your eyes to keep them warm, and letting 
the ship run balfa point out of her course? Take care 
I don’t send for another helmsman, that’s all, and give 
the reason why. You'll make a wry face upon six 
water grog, to-morrow, at seven bells. D—n your 
eyes, keep them open—can’t you ?” 

Swinburne, after this genteel admonition to the man 
at the wheel, reseated himself, and continued his nar- 
rative. 

“All this while, Mr. Simple, we in the Captain had 
not fired a gun; but we were ranging up as fast as we 
could to where the enemy lay in a heap. There were 
plenty to pick and choose from ; and Nelson looked out 
sharp for a big one, as little boys do when they have to 
choose an apple; and, by the piper that played before 
Moses! it was a big one that he ordered the master to 
put him alongside of. She was a four-decker, called 
the Santissima Trinidad, We had to pass some whap- 
pers, which would have satisfied any reasonable man ; 
for there was the San Josef, and Salvador del Mondo, 
and San Nicolas; but nothing would suit Nelson but 
this four-decked ship, so we crossed the hawse of about 
six of them, and as soon as we were abreast of her, 
and at the word ‘Fire!’ every gun went off at once, 
slap into her, and the old Captain reeled at the dig. 
charge as if she was drunk. t wish you'd only seen 
how we pitched it into this Holy Trinity; she was holy 
enough before we had done with her, riddled like a 
sieve, several of her ports knocked into one, and every 
scupper of her running blood and water, Not but 
what she stood to it as bold as brass, and gave us nearly 
gun for gun, and made a very pretty general averago in 
our ship’s company. Many of the old Captains went to 
kingdom come in that business, and many more were 
obliged to bear up fer Greenwich Hospital. 

“*Fire away, my lads—steady aim!’ cries Nelson. 
‘Jump down there, Mr. Thomas, pasa the word to re- 
duce the cartridges, the shot go clean through her. 
Double shot the guns there, fore and aft.’ 

‘So we were at it for about half an hour, when our 
guns became so hot from quick firing, that they bounced 
up to the beams over head, tearing away their ringbolts, 
and snapping the breechings like rope yarns. By this 
time we were almost as much unrigged as if we had 
been two days paying off in Portsinouth harbour. The 
four-decker forged abead, and Troubridge, in the joll 
old Calloden, came between us and two other Spani 
ships who were playing intous. She was as fresh asa 
daisy, and gave them a dose which quite astonished 
them, They shook their ears, and fell astern, when the 
Bleulcim laid hold of them, and mauled them so that 
they went astern again. But it was out of the frying. 
pan into the fire; for the Orion, Prince George, and 
one of two others, were coming up, and knocked the 
very guts out of them, L'il be d d if they forget the 
14th of April, and sarve them right too, Wasn’t a four- 
decker enough for any two-decker, without any more 
cowing on us? and couldn’t the beggars have matched 
themselves like gentlemen? Well, Mr. Simple, this 
gave us a miuvte or twu to fetch our breath, let the 
guns cool, and repair damages, and swab the blood 
trom the decks; but we lost our four-decker, for we 
could not get near her again.” 

“What odd uames the Spanish give to their ships, 
Swinburne.” 

“ Why, yos, they do; it would almost appear wicked 
to belabour the Haly Trinity as we did. But why they 
should call a four-deeked ship the Holy Trinity, seein 
as how there’s only three of them, Father, Son, an 
Holy Ghost, I can’t tell. Bill Saunders said that the 
fourth deck was for the pope, who was as great a par- 
sonage as tho others; but I cau’t understand how that 
can be. Well, Mr, Simple, as bead signal man, 1 was 
perched on the poop, and didn’t scrve ata gun. I had 
to report all I could see, which was not much, the 
smoke was so thick; but now and then I could geta 
peep, as it were, through the holes in the blanket. Of 
course, I was obliged ty keep my eyes as much as pos- 
sible upon the admiral, not to make out his signals, for 
Commodore Nelson wouldn’t thank me for that ; I knew 
he bated a signal when in action, so I never took no 
notice of the bunting, but just watched to see what he 
was about. Se while we are repairing damages, Pik 
just tell you what | saw of the rest of the fleet. As 
soon as old Jervis had done for the Spanish admiral, he 
hauled his wind on the larbeard tack, and fuliowed by 








cing on—but we made a pretty good guess, Well, 
Mr. Simple, as they say at the play, that was act the 


tour or five other ships, weathered the Spanish line, 
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ashed through the line: the Excellent was the 
ing ship, and she first took the shine out of the 
Salvador del Mondo, and then left her to be picked up 
by the other ships, while she attacked a two-decker, 
who hauled down her colours~-I forget her name just 
now. As soonas the Victory ran along side of che Sal- 
yador de! Mondo, down went her colours, and excellent 
reasons had she for striking the fing. And now, Mr. 
Simple, the old Captain comes into play again. Having 
parted company with the four-decker, we had recom- 
menced action with the San Nicholas, a Spanish eighty, 
and while we were hard at it, old Collingwood comes 
up in the Excellent. The San Nicholas, knowing that 
the Excellent’s broadside would send her to old Nick, 
t her helm up to avoid being raked ; in so doing, si.e 
fell foul of the San Josef, a Spanish three-decker, and we 
being all cut to pieces, and unmanageable—aull of us in- 
deed reeling about like drunken men—Nelson ordered 
his helm a starboard, and in a jiffy there we were all 
fie hugging each other, running in one another’s guns, 
smashing our chain plates, and poking our yard-arms 
through each other’s canvass. 
“+All hands to board!’ roared Nelson, leaping on the 
hammocks, and waving his sword. 
*¢Hurrah! hurrah! echoed through the decks, and 
up flew the men, like as many angry bees out of a bee- 
hive. Ina moment, pikes, temahawks, cutlasses, and 
istols, were seized, (for it was quite anexpected, Mr. 
Kimple,) and our men poured into the eighty-gun ship, 
and in two minutes the decks were cleared, and all the 
dons pitched below. I joined the boarders, and was on 
the main deck when Captain Miller came down, and 
eried out, ‘On deck again immediately.” Up we went, 
and what do you think it was for, Mr. Simple? Why, 
to board a second time; for Nelson having taken the two- 
decker, swore that he’d have the three-decker as well. 
So away we went again, clambering up her lofty sides 
how we could, and dropping down on her decks like 
hailstones. We all made for the qaarter deck, beat 
down every Spanish beggar that showed fight, and in 
five minutes more we had hauled down the colours of 
two of the finest ships in the Spanish navy. If that 
wasn’t taking the shine cut of the dors, I should like to 
know what is. And didn’t the old Captains cheer and 
shake their hands, as Commodore Nelson stood on the 
deck of the San Josef and received the swords of the 
Spanish officers! ‘There was enough of them to ge right 
round the ecapstern, and plenty to spare. Now, Mr. 
Simple, what do you think of that for a spree?” 
“ Why, Swinburne, I can only say that I wish I had 
been there.” . 
“So did every nan in the fleet, Mr, Simple, F can 
tell you.” 
“ But what became of the Santissima Trinidad?” 
“Upon my word, she behaved one deck better than all 
the others. She held out against four of our ships for a 
long while, and then hauled down her colours, and no 
disgrace to her, considering what a precious hammering 
she had taken first. But the lev division of the Spanish 
weather fleet, if I may so call it, consisting of eleven 
sail of the line, came up to her assistance, and sur- 
founded her, so that they got her off. Our ships were 
too much cut up to commence a new attion, and the 
admiral madg the signal to seeure the prizes. The 
Spanish fleet then did what they should have done be- 
fore—get into line: and we lost no time in doing the 
same. Bat we oth had had fighting enough.” 


aad joined Collingwood in the Excellent. Tl.en they 
ail, das 
leadi 


fought well?” 
“They'd have fought better, if they'd only have 


known how. There’s no want of courage in the dons,|her body and soul, and every body and every soul that 
put their lips to the cratar at her door. 


Mr. Simple, but they did not support each other. Only 
observe how Troubridge supported us. By . Mr. 
Simple, he was a raal fellow, anc Nelson knew it well. 
He was Nelson’s right-hand man; but you know there 





wasn’t room for two Nelsons. Their ships engaged held{ science to help the devil to a firie woman. 
out we!l, it must be acknowledged, bat why warn’t they |! 
Had they kept close order| going on in the country about; and she has a tongue 


@ll in their proper berths? 
of sailing, and all had fought as well as those who were 
enptared, it would no* have been a very casy matter for 
fifteen ships to gain a victory over twenty-six. That's} 
long odds, even when backed with British seamen.” 

“Well, how did you separate ?” 

“Why the next morning, the Spaniards had the 
weather-gage, so they had the option whether to fight 


, of not. At one time, they had half a mind, for they | you’re come for a drop of poteen, and a little bit of chat 
bore down to us; upon which we hauled our wind, to - : 


show them we were all ready to meet them, and then 


they thought better of it, and roanded to again. So as/ wood of the cross, Mts. O’Rourke, but it’s not grown, I 
they wouldn't fight and we didn’t wish it, we parted} suspect, at your town of Ballycleucti; and it’s no objec. 


company in the night; and two days afterwards we | 


anchored with our four prizes, in Lagos Bay. So now | O'Rourke, who'll only tell me h 


! : j O’Rourke is a little too apt to fleer and jeer at the priests; 
* But do you think, Swinburne, that te Spaniards/and if it were not that she softens down her pertinent 


with Mts. O*Rourke 


you have the whole of it, Mz. Simple, and I've talked 
till I’m quite hoarse. You haven't by chance another 
drop of the stuff left to clear my throat. It would be 
quite a rc. 
“I think I have, Swinburne; and as you deserve it, I 
will go and fetch it.” 
e continued our cruize for a fortnight, and then 
made sail for Jainaica, where we found the admiral at 
anchor at Port Royal; but our signal was made to keep 


respects to the admiral, received orders to carry des- 
patches to Hclifax. Water and provisions were sent 
on beard by the boats of the admiral’s ships, and to our 
great disappointment, as the evening closed in, we were 
again standing out to sea instead of, as we had antici- 
pated, enjoying ourselves on shore; but the fact was, 
that orders liad arrived from England to send a frigate 


disposal. 

I had, however, the satisfaction to know that Captain 
Kearney had been true to his word in making mention 
of my name in the despatch, for the clerk showed me 
a copy of it. 
during onr passage, except that Captain poe ef 
was very unwell nearly the whole of the time, and sel- 
dom quitted his cabin. It was in October that we 
anchored in Halifax harbour, and the admiralty expect- 
ing our arrival there, had forwarded our letters. There 
were none for me, but there was one for O’Brien, from 
Father M‘Grath, the contents of which were as follows: 


“ My Dear Son.—And a good son you are, and that’s 


mine. You've made your family quite contented and 
peaceable, and they never fight for the praties now— 
good reason why they shouldn’t, seeing that there’s a 
plenty for all of them, ard the pig craturs into the bar- 
gain. Your father and your mother, and all your bro- 
thers, and all your sisters, send their duty to you, and 
their blessings too—and you may add my blessing, 
Teague, which is worth them all; for won’t I get you 
out of purgatory in the twinkling of a bed-post? Make 
yourself quite aisy on that score, and !ave it to me; 
only just say a pater now and then, that when St. Peter 
lets you in, he mayn’t throw it in your teeth that you’ve 
saved your soul by contract, which is the only way by 
which emperors and kings ever get to heaven. Your 
letter from Plymouth came safe to hand: Barney, the 
post-boy, having dropped it under foot close to our door, 
the big pig took it in his mouth and ran away with it; 
bat I caught sight of him, and spaking to him, he let it 
go, knowing (the cute cratur !) that | could read it better 
than him. As soon as I had disgested the contents, 
which it was lucky the pig did not do instead of me, I 
just took my meal and my big stick, and then set off for 
Ballycleuch. 

“ Now you know, Teague, if you havn’t forgot—and 
if you have, I'll just remind you—that there’s a flaunty 
sort of young woman at the poteen shop there, who 
calls herself Mrs. O’ Rourke, wife to a Corporal O’Rourke, 
who was kilt or died one day, I don’t know which, but 
that’s not of much consequence. The devil a bit do I 
think the priest ever gave the marriage blessing to that 
same; although she swears that she was married on the 
rock of Gibra'tar—it may be a strong rock for afl I 
know, but it’s not the sock of salvation. like the seven 
sacraments, of which marriage is one. Benedicite! Mrs. 


remarks with a glass or two of the real poteen, which 
proves some respect for the charch, I'd excommunicate} 
But she must 
leave that off, as I tell her, when she gets old and ugly, 
for then all the whiskey in the world slian’t eave her. 
But she’s a fine woman now, and it goes again my ¢on- 
Now this 
Mrs. O’Rourke knows every body arid every thing that’s 


which has never had a holiday since it was let loose. } 
“* Good morning to ye, Mrs. O'Rourke,’ says I. 


“Sure it’s I who'd be glad to find the same trac 


ion I'd have to confess a nog Bs like yourself, Mrs. 
f her sins, and give me 








under weigh, and Captain Kearney having paid his|'Teague, I came to the fact all ot once by a 


Nothing occurred worth mentioning|M‘Grath,’ rejoins she. 


ho trouble ; but it’s the truth, that I’m here for nothing 
else but to have a bit of chat with yourself, dainty dear, 
and taste your poteen, jast by way of keeping my mouth 
nate and clean.’ 

“So Mrs. O’Rourke poured out the real staff, which 
I drank to her health; and then, says !, putting down 
the bit of a glass, ‘So you've a stranger come, I find, in 
your parts, Mrs. O'Rourke.’ 

“*P've heard the same,’ replicd she. So you observe, 
guess, 

“*D'm tould,’ says I, ‘that he’s a Scotehman, and 
spakes what nobody can understand.’ 

“*Devil a bit,’ says she; ‘he’s an Englishman, and 
spakes plain enough.’ 

“*Bat what can a man mane, to come here and sit 
down alone?’ says I. 

“* All alone, Father M‘Grath!’ replied she; ‘is a man 


immediately up to the admiral at Halifax, to be at his} all alone, when he’s got his own wild and childer, and 


more coming, with the blessing o’ God ?” 

sad Sy those boys are not his own childer, I believe,’ 
says I. 

“*There again you're all in a mistake, Father 
‘The childer are ail his own, 
and all girls to boot. It appears that it’s just as well 
that you come down, now and then, for information to 
our town of Ballyeleuch.’ 

(To be continued.) 
— —— 


ARDENT SPIRIT, 


The recent work published in a handsome octavo 


the truth on it, or devil a bit should you be of a sen of| pamphlet by Key and Biddle entitled “ Desultory Netes 


on the origin, uses and effects of Ardent Spirit, by a 
Physician,” contains so many facts, and evinces 80 
much research, that we think it likely to excite very 
eonsiderable attention from all who have the cause of 
temperance at heart. We have not room to distil the 
essence of it into our pages, not have we the medical 
knowledge of the writer to decide upon his reasoning, 
but we can truly say many of his facts are new and not 
a few of them startling. The work in a sdcond edition 
will probably be arranged into subjects; at present the 
entertainment of the general reader is consulted by 
leading him on from anecdote to fact, so that he will 
find it as entertaining as any book of the kind extant. 
The topics of drunken animals, curious modes of get- 
ting drunk by prisoners, origin of ardent spirit, and so 
forth, are ably iilustrated by a great multitude of facts 
of avery curious kind. This book is one to excite 

theaghit, and inquiry, and wil! probably reach several 

editions. 

— 


VARIETIES. 


We refer our readers to the present number of the 
Library for the proof, that the Memoirs of Sir James 
Campbell improve as we proceed. The visit to Syria ié 
anges graphic, and agreeably told. Sir Janiég 
writes well, one of the best proofs of which is, that we 
understand him perfectly; he is certainly too much of a 
man of the world to recommend for imitation, but then, 
he docs not pretend to any thing else, and consequently 
no one is deceived. His book will occupy but a few 
pages more. It has surprised even us who have wit- 
nessed the operation so frequently, to see the Library 
swallowfup two large octavo volumes in three weeks! Its 
name must be changed to Anaconda. These Menioirs 
are charged in London at eight dofiars, but in Missouri 
and the Rocky Mountains cost from twenty-five (6 
thirty cents, 

The Rey, Timothy Flin has, in corisequence of fi 
health, withdrawn from the editorial chair of .he New 
York Knickerbocker. It must be a sad undutiful child 
whose futher deserts it eo often. The Knickerbocker, 
ot backer, has declared itself for half a dozen parents at 


“*An’ the top of the morning to you, Father}least, but they all desert the bantling from ill health’ 
M‘Grath,’ says she, with a smile; ‘what brings you) or other causcs. What is the matter with it? We shall 
here? ITs it a journey that you’re taking to buy the 
true wood of the cross? or is it a purty girl that you 
wish to confess, Father M'Grath? or is it only that}her appearatice before a 


ask its next grandam, 

Miss Mason, a cousin of Fanny Kemble, hits nade 
London audience as Julia, in 
thé Hunchback, Mr. and Mrs. Hodges, (the latter for- 
merly an actress at Covent Garden) are on their way to 
Atticrica. 

Cicero calls gratitude the mother of virtues; reckons 
it the most capital of all duties, and uses the Words 
grateful and good as synonymous terms, and inseparably 
united in the same character, 
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An Arduous Duty.—The person whom Captain Ross|by the Rev. R. Meek, 8vo. Hannah More’s Works,Vol. UNITED STATES QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
took with him as mate to the Arctic regions, obtained|1., 12mo. Wickham on Diseases of the Joints, 8vo.| The announcement of a new periodical of the dignit 
there the command of a whaler, called the North Pole,| The Miscellany of Natural History, by Sir Thomas D.| of a Quarterly Review, was received at the outset wit 
the captain of which had died. A person enquiring | Lauder and Captain Brown, Vol. I., Parrots,12mo. Bos’s|the strongest marks of approbation; powerful friends 
whether the mate had arrived with the gallant captain | Grecian Antiquities, translated by Barber, 12mo. The |rallied under the new literary banner, and writers high 
and his comrades, was informed that he had remained | Excitement for 1834,18mo. Dilemmas of Pride, by the|in the estimation of the American public expressed their 
behind to bring home the North Pole. author of “ First Love,” 3 vols., 8vo. The Romance of| gratification and willingness to exhibit their powers in 

Contempt is enmity’s domestics; pride is major-domo, | History: England, Vol. II.,12mo. A Treatise on Roads, | this new arena ;—the flag is now unfurled and bears the 
and envy its next door neighbour. Brotherly kindness|by Sir Henry Parnell, 8vo., plates. An Essay on the |name of our country: it is for the literary and learned of 
and charity live on the opposite side of the way. Roman Villas of the Augustan Age, by Thomas Maule, |that country to say whether its canons shall be received 

When Zeno was told that all his goods were drowned, | 8vo. as laws, and its criticisms as truth. 

— then, said he, fortune has a mind to make me a In the first article the future course of the Review on 


philosopher. ¥ topics vitally important to the union of these States is 
A Spanish proverb says, that the Jews ruin themselves 


pointed out, the subject of a judicious fariff discussed, 
at their passover, the Moors at their marriages, and the LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. and the rights of the states ably treated; the east and 
Christians in their law-suits. The Story without an End, translated from the Ger-| the south, it is shown, have common interests, and con- : 
To seek redress of grievances by having recourse to| man by Sarah Austin, with wood engravings from the ciliation is pointed out as the true policy of both. “ The 
the law, is too aptly compared to sheep running for designs of Harvey. > question” of the tariff, says the writer, * after all, is not 
shelter to the bramble bush. Rookwood, a Romance, in 3 vols. one of prosperity and ruin, as the overheated disputants 
Wit gives confidence less than confidence gives wit. Bibliographical Catalogue of Works privately printed, |°" both sides would have it, but simply one of pros- 
To bespeak praise is for ever to be disappoisted of it; including such as have emanated from the Roxburghe, perity, or ofa still greater degree of prosperity. Werdo 
to fear it is to deserve it, and to turn one’s back upon it, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs, and the private presses indeed think,” he continues, “that other causes are, in 
is to be sure to have it follow. . _|at Strawberry Hill, Auchinleck, &c., by J. Martin. our country, as well as every where else, at work, the 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dissimulation| Tye Dark Lady of Doone, a kisi enniiion, ty the influence of which, on the conditien of the great body 
his defence. author of * Wild Sports of the West,” &c. of the people, for good or for evil, is to be estimated as 
The most difficult people in the world to be pleased| ‘Phe Babou, or Life in India sketching the manners of greater moment than those springing from a tariff 
are those who know experimentally that they want ta-| and modes of life among the higher and middle ranks of |°° "© tariff. The causes alluded to are moral causes 
lents to please. society in the East. —causes which the mere politician, or itical econo- 
What a great deal of time and ease that man gains,| The second number of Social Evils and their Remedy, mist, is too much disposed to overlook.” This article 
wko is not troubled with the spirit of curiosity; who lets by the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, under the title of The will command attention from legislators, political econo. 
his neighbour’s thoughts and behaviour alone, and con- Lady and the Lady’s Maid. By the same, The Child of mists, and the thousands who are now deeply pondoring 
fines his inspection to himself, and takes care of the | ine Church of England. the condition of the country. y 
point of honesty and conscience. ‘ The fourth volume of Mrs. Bray’s new Series of His- The socond article is on the use and abuse of political 
We part more easily with what we possess than with | torical Romances, viz. the Novel of the White Hoods. | ‘rms; tt 's lucid and well written; the subject is an 
our expectations of what we wish for; the reason of it) The Stoic, or Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian, admirable one, and the writer has enforced some im- 
is, that what we expect is ulways greater than what we by Mrs. J. K. Stanford. portant truths, particularly important at the present 
enjoy. — = A translation of the Essay on the Literature of France ye hird i . ame 
It is in your power, says Epictetus, always to come | during the 18th Century, by M. De Barante. rticle third is a lighter critique on the Poems and 
off conqueror, provided you will never engage in any| 4 gecond series of Pictures of Private Life, illustrated Prose Writings of Richard H, Dana. ; . 
but combats where success will be determined by your by H. Howard, R. A. The fourth subject, that of Ante-Colonial History, is 


l , ? f very great research ; it will fe iH th 
own choice. = . Physiognomy founded on Physiology, by Mr. Walker, ae ee . 9S Wil, We War, Cel Up tae 
Next to aquiting good friends, the best purchase is|yrmerly Lecturer un Anatomy and Fhysivlogy in ain [6,9 tHe whole tribe of American vhonologity tas 
usefu ks. burgh. . . ; A . r 
Religion is the best armour in the world, but the Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writings, by shown to have been in error in his Indian histories, and 
worst cloak. 
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i the great Lenape nation to have been—only think of it! 
y the author of * Selwyn,”’ “ Tales of the Moors,” &c. : “ - emg ty. “ B 

Just praise is only a debt-—flattery is a present. Narrative of a veeant Journey to the Falls of the Ca- Mende tonlly mg Mm ns individuals, residing my New 
very, combined with an Historical and Descriptive Ac- ee has rare soa ay pay masta : a 

. count of the Neilgherry Hills, by Lieutenant Jervis. pungency, and we have no doubt the 


: writer, who is pursuing the subject ial hi 

A long interval has elapsed since the reccipt of our The Poems of John Galt. _ will unintile Fs marie a ubject of colonial history, 
London literary journals, und we have to-day only the Phe Life of Grant Thorburn, the real Lawrie Todd. Article five is a playful and yet valuable review of 
record of the publications of that city to the close of No- Gale Middleton, a novel, by Horace Smith. _ Mrs. Lee’s admirable Life of Baron Cuvier, in whieh the 
vember. ‘The length of the passages from Liverpool has Tee Coquette, by the author of * Miserrimus.’ . | value of Cuvier’s course to science is happily exemplified. 
been even greater than is usual at this season. Colburn has projected the “Naval and Military Li-| Pye lady authoress is most justly praised her 

Books are a luxury, and the state of the times, and brary of Entertainment; a serie of popular naval no- ing book. ‘There are some pleasing reinarks also, ad- 
the scarcity of money, with the absorption of every other vels, &c. The Naval Officer is the first of the series, and | dressed to our American dames; he asks, “ Are all ladies 
subject by that of politics—all these causes combined, |* Very poor beginning. to know nothing more than is taught at our young 
have prevented the principal booksellers from publishing 
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even those books which they have ready. There proba- 


New American Pudlications. 


bly have been few periods since the war when the trade 
was so dull, and we learn from the publishers them- 
selves, that they are making little or no preparation for 


misses’ boarding and day schools for one hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum, exclusive of French, drawing, 
and needle work? and is this fair frame of society to go 
on for ever with one haif the race, and the best half too, 
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Memoirs of Marshal Ney, founded upon the papers 
and documents which he left behind him, consisting of 
Anecdotic and Biographical Fragments, accounts of his 
divers Missions and Campaigns, and the substance of}|more would do so if they were encouraged. 
many extraordinary secrets entrusted to him asa gene-| The sixth article treats of the Traits and Stories of 
ral and a statesman. Irish Peasantry, lately published, with a pen familiar 

. The work has been put together under the direction | with Ireland. It will surprise many to find those stories 

List of New Books published in London to the|and management of the Duke of Elchingen, Marshal |are scarcely a caricature of the existing state of man in 
latest dates. Ney’s eldest son, who has affixed his signature to every |the nineteenth century under British rule. 

sheet sent to press. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. The article on Imprisonment for Debt, if it does not 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1834, edited by Lady| We have seen a single number of a beautiful work |take the popular side of the question, throws much light 
Blessington, 8vo. Practical Directions for facilitating | under the title of “ Collectanea ac Faunam Brasillie,”| upon an important subject. 

the Diagnosis of Hernial and other Tumours. by G.| by Charles Von Schreibers, Director of the Cabinet of Very great learning is displayed in the eighth arti- 

Macilwain, 8vo. Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by | Natural History of the Emperor of Austria. cle on Ancient Art in Egypt and India. 

T. Atkinson, 3 vols., 8vo. Swan’s Illustrations of the| Specimens of the work may be seen at Carey & Hart’s} Miss Aikins’ Charles the First furms the ensuing 

Lakes of Scotland, No. XIV., quarto. Bibliotheque in this city, or at the Austrian Consulate, New York. | topic, and the number is closed with a most able article 

Portative des Dames, Tome VIIL. The Epidemic C General View of the Geol y of Scripture in which }|on the Temperance Cause, which our limits forbid us to 
{ lera observed and treated according to Physiological) the unerring truths of the inspired narrative of the ea:ly |notice particularly to-day; suffice it to say, that the 

Principles, translated from the French of M. Broussais, | events in the world, is exhibited and distinctly proved | Temperance Society consider it so valuable they have 

by George Dunn, 8vo. The Reform, being ** the Mem-|by the corroborative testimony and physical facts on |ordered a large extra edition to be immediately circu- 
ber” and “the Radical,” by John Galt, 12mo. Childe |every part of the earth’s surface. By George Fairholm,|lated in pampilet form. 
' Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, 3 vols.,12mo. Frances Berrian,| Esq. Key & Biddle. 

3 vols., 12mo. The Poetry of Birds, extracted from va-} The American Gentleman’s Medical Pocket Book and 
rious authors, with twenty-two coloured illustrations, by | Health Adviser; coutaining a statement of the modes of 

a lady, quarto. Sermons, by the Rev. R. Hall, of Kelso, | curing every disease to which he is liable; and directions 
8vo. Oppenheim’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. The Book |in case of accidents on the read or at sea. With a full 
of Science, an Introduction to the Principles of Natural | account of Epidemic Cholera, Dyspepsia, and Sick Head-| As the packages returned all belong to the Ohio and — 
Philosophy, for young people, 12mo. Hansard's Parlia-/ach; their causes, cure, and prevention, and a popular Kentucky districts, those who may miss that number 
mentary Debates, 3d series, Vol. XIX. The Church of} description of the Human Teeth, their formation, dis-|of the Library, will be supplied by giving us informa- | 
England a faithful Witness against the Church of Rome,! eases and treatment. Philadelphia. J, Kay Jr. & Brother, | tion, free of postage. | 


consigned to housewifery and nursery oblivion wholly?” 
Phe iault is in the men—some ladies do rise above the 
ordinary low-water mark of female attainments, and 


future issues, being determined to await the result of 
the deliberations of congress. This will give us a vantage 
ground, though none can more sincerely regret the state 
of the currency than we do. 
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After the southern mail started which contained the | 
last numbers of the Library, a number of packages were 
picked up in the streets of this city, The mail bag hed 
either been insecurely fastened, or had been cut open. 











